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bird at widely separated points, and an examination discovered 
them to have been recently laid. In the absence of the nests of 
other birds, therefore, the cow-bird will drop its eggs indiscrim- 
inately in times of sudden or unexpected delivery. 

I met also, a few years ago, with a singular case of the ovipos- 
iting (or reproductive parasitism, I could not determine satisfac- 
torily which) of the meadow-lark (Sturnella magna Bd.), in some 
degree analogous to that of the yellow-billed cuckoo. One nest 
which I found near Parkesburg, Penna., contained five eggs which 
had been laid at two distinctly separated periods, and, to all 
appearances, by two different individuals. Three of the eggs were 
smaller than the ordinary eggs of this bird and were so far 
advanced in the stages of incubation that I found it impossible to 
remove the contents without destroying the shells. The remain- 
ing two, however, were much larger and perfectly fresh. There 
was no doubt, however, that all were of the same species. — E. A. 
Barber. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. J 

On the probable use of Discoidal Stones. — There is one 
class of pre-historic relics which has been treated or referred to 
by nearly eveiy writer upon archaeology, with nearly as many 
theories and conjectures as to the probable use. Schliemann 
devotes many pages to illustrations, most of the specimens bear- 
ing exquisite designs in ornamentation. England, Ireland and 
several continental localities have yielded numerous examples of 
the same style of relics with less ornamentation. The mounds 
throughout the Ohio and Mississippi valleys have furnished many 
highly wrought specimens, but rarely any with any attempt at 
ornamentation. These relics occur of various materials, such as 
diorite, syenite, quartzite,.novaculite, greenstone, jasper, and in a 
few cases catlinite. They are circular, concave on either side 
sometimes, and I might say generally have a hole in the middle, 
varying from one-eighth to one-fourth of the total diameter. The 
periphery is seldom flattened but usually slightly convex, showing 
no trace of wear, but on the contrary, perhaps more highly pol- 
ished, if that be possible, in many of those found. 

There are two predominating sizes; specimens of the first 
class averaging from three to six inches in diameter, while those 
of the second are generally less than two inches. These may 
again be subdivided according to their perforation, ornamentation, 
etc., but it is not our purpose to dwell upon these points. The 
smaller specimens, which are found to exceed the larger in great 
proportion, were no doubt used in games, similar to tossing pen- 
nies and winning upon certain pre-arranged agreements. There 
may have been some colors used to distinguish one side from the 
other, and as colors, manufactured and applied by aboriginal 
races are easily removed, we can readily account for their absence 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason', Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 
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after years of exposure or burial. Many of our American tribes 
play games in which four, five, or even six small bodies are 
employed, upon one or both sides of which lines or other char- 
acters are cut or burned to serve the purpose of ready identifica- 
tion. The Dakotas make beautiful specimens from the seeds of 
Primus virginianits, upon which lines are burned so as to give the 
stone the appearance of a beetle. 

These stone relics were not employed in hunting", by throwing 
at birds or game, as some have ventured to suggest, as the time 
and labor employed in their manufacture would have been more 
than lost. I doubt if any were suspended as ornaments or 
charms, as the constant wearing of a cord would eventually leave 
its impression upon the sharp edges, and then for a warrior to be 
impeded by any weighty and unnecessary ornaments is incon- 
sistent with aboriginal customs. A disk made of catlinite, 
measuring about three inches in diameter, was recently found 
among a sub-tribe of Utes in south-western Colorado. The 
specimen is little more than half an inch thick, having a perfora- 
tion in the centre around which are cut a series of narrow circles 
extending nearly to the outer edge. The opposite side is per- 
fectly smooth. As this was used in gaming, by tossing into the 
air and betting upon the side to turn up, we are led to suppose 
that similar relics were used by other tribes for similar purposes. 
That the relics of the mound-builders are of much superior 
workmanship is granted. None of the implements of the mod- 
ern Red race will compare with them, therefore we can scarcely 
expect to find any relics of this class in as good condition, or as 
perfectly finished. 

The larger discoids were used for another style of amusement. 
The materials employed in their manufacture are usually of the 
hardest species of stones or rocks, as they were in greater danger 
of being broken. These larger discoidal stones were undoubtedly 
used in playing what is now termed the cluiuge or tchunge game. 
To illustrate my reason for the supposition I shall submit some 
remarks and references from a recent report made to Prof. F. V. 
Hayden. 1 Catlin 2 give's a description of the tchiing-kee game as 
one of the amusements of the Mandans. This was played with 
a stone ring two or three inches in diameter. Prince Maximilian 3 
also noticed this among the Mandans and Manitaries (Minneta- 
rees). The Abbe Em. Uomenech 4 describes a game of this char- 
acter as observed in the extreme western portion of the continent. 
Adair 5 describes the national game of the Cherokees under the 

1 Miscellaneous ethnographic observations on Indians inhabiting Nevada, Califor- 
nia and Arizona. W. J. Hoffman. U. S. Geolog. and Geog. Survey of the Terri- 
tories. 1876. pp. 461-478. 

2 Illus. of the Manners, Customs and Conditions of the N. American Indians, etc. 
loth edition. Vol i, p. 132, pi. 59. London. 1866. 

"Tiavels in the interior of North America. London, 1843, p. 35S. 
4 Seven years residence in the Great Deserts of North America. Vol. ii, p. 197. 
.-ondon. i860. 

Mist, of Am. Indians, etc. Page 401 et scq. London. 1775. 
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name of chungkc, and gives a detailed description. Jones 1 says, 
" The great game upon which the Southern Indians stake both 
personal reputation and property was the clmngke game!' For 
further reference to this game, and the tribes by whom it was 
played, I would refer the reader to works by DuPratz, 2 Bracken- 
ridge, 3 Lewis and Clark, 4 Turner, 5 Morgan 6 and Prickett. 7 I saw 
a game of this sort played by the Coyotero Apaches, which will 
be described farther on. As far as I am able to learn, it is indulged 
in, to-day, only by this tribe. The Cuchanos (Yumas) played 
a game of this kind until recently; which they called mo-upp, the 
Mexicans termed it redoudo? Lieut. Whipple 9 in speaking of the 
Mojaves says, " Some of the young men selected a level spot, 
forty paces in length, for a play ground, and amused themselves 
in their favorite sport with hoop and poles. The hoop is six 
inches in diameter, made of an elastic cord. The poles are 
straight and about fifteen feet in length. Rolling the hoop from 
one end of the course, two persons chase it half way, and at the 
same instant throw their poles. He who succeeds in piercing the 
hoop wins the game." 

As far as I was able in ascertaining, this game was not played 
by the Mojaves in the immediate vicinity of Camp Mojave (A. T.) 
in 1 87 1, at which time I had occasion to visit that locality in a 
scientific capacity. 

Since enterprising traders and settlers have established them- 
selves at or near all the Indian reservations in the country, the 
aborigines have almost entirely discontinued the manufacture of 
implements and weapons of stone, substituting such articles as 
can be purchased to answer the requirements of the game. Thus 
instead of spending days of patience and labor on a stone ring or 
discoid, one can be constructed of twisted raw-hide or wood in a 
few hours, which answers the purpose as well or even better. 

The Coyoteros above mentioned play a game similar to that of 
the Mojaves, corresponding in all particulars also to the so-called 
chung-kee game. A perfectly level piece of ground is selected, 
which is afterward retained for this game only. A distance of 
about twenty-five paces is marked off, having a width of about 
four feet. Two play the game, and the necessary materials re- 
quired are a pole for each of the players, and a hoop made of a 

1 Antiq. of the Southern Indians. 1873, P- 9&- 

2 Hist, of Louisiana. 1720. p. 366. 

3 Views of Louisiana, p. 255, 256. 

4 Lewis and Clark (by Paul Allen). Philadelphia, 1814. Vol. i, p. 143. 

5 Traits of Indian Character. Vol. ii, 1836, p. 168. [Extracted (in substance) from 
Halliday Jackson's "Civilization of the Indians."] 

6 Third Ann. Rep. of the Regents of the Univ. of N. Y., 1850. p. 81. 
' History of Alabama, etc. Charleston. 1851. Vol. i, pp. 141-143. 

8 Emory's Report. U. S. Mex. Bound. Sur. Vol. i, p. in. See also " Bartram's 
Travels in N. and S. Carolina," etc. Philadelphia: 1791. London (2 vols.): 1794. 
Paris (2 vols.) an vii. 

9 Pac. R. R. Rep. Vol. iii, 1856, p. 114. 
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branch of tough wood nearly an inch thick, which is formed into 
a ring having a diameter of about six or seven inches. This is 
sometimes wrapped with raw hide or sinew. Then there are two 
cords running horizontally across the inner space, intersecting two 
similar ones attached vertically, giving the middle the appearance 
of the cross-wires in an engineer's transit. The poles are each 
about fifteen feet long, consisting of spliced pieces of Cottonwood; 
and having the general appearance of a good sized fishing rod 
with the thin end slightly turned upward. When the players are 
ready, they take their positions at one end of the course, and one 
of them placing his forefinger on the periphery of the hoop and 
grasping the sides with his thumb and fingers, rolls it with 
sufficient force to drive it to the other end of the course. When 
it is half way the players start abreast, pushing their poles on the 
ground before them. When they reach the middle of the course 
the poles are pushed ahead so as to pass through one of the 
spaces between the cords, the game resulting upon some previous 
agreement as to what was required in counting. This is repeated 
from the end where the first attempt terminated, and continued 
for hours. I have seen men lose blankets, horses, bows and ar- 
rows, and in fact almost everything of which they were possessors. 
Similarities between this and closely allied games formerly 
practiced might be noticed, but it is not the object of the writer 
to more than refer to the probable use of the discoids as men- 
tioned in the beginning. — W. J. Hoffman, M.D. 

Tribes of California, by Stephen Powers. — : In the May num- 
ber of the Naturalist attention was called by a brief note to the 
third volume of contributions to 'North American Ethnology, 
edited by Major J. W. Powell, and especially to the portion of it 
written by Mr. Stephen Powers. The great merit of Mr. Powers' 
work demands for it a more extended notice. In addition to 
acute powers of observation, great tact in dealing with the Indians, 
and a genuine sympathy, the author enjoyed during a portion of 
his three years the official recognition of the Interior Department 
and of the Smithsonian Institution. He speaks, therefore, as one 
having authority. Taking Herbert Spencer's descriptive sociology 
as a guide in estimating the exhaustiveness of any ethnographic 
work, we commence necessarily with Mr. Powers' account of the 
environment of the California Indians. On this point the author 
is extremely lucid and exhaustive, seizing as if by intuition the 
relation of the people to the land, and expressing it in language 
exceedingly terse and attractive. The reader will be especially 
charmed with those sentences in which the winds, the sky, the 
storm, and the darkness are brought into relation with savage 
life and feelings. The tone of sadness with which the great 
depletion of former populations under the blighting effect of the 
worst element of our civilization is narrated, is thought by some 
to be gratuitous; but Mr. Powers in his letter to Major Powell 
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(with a generosity as rare as it is refreshing", quoted in full in the 
opening address to the Secretary of the Interior) remarks charac- 
teristically, " If any critic, sitting in his comfortable parlor in New 
York, and reading about the sparse aboriginal populations of the 
cold forests of the Atlantic States, can overthrow my conclusions 
with a dash of his pen, what is the use of the book at all ? " 

Upon the next point, the physical characters of the California 
Indians, the work of Mr. Powers will be unsatisfactory. As to 
external characteristics, stature, color, &c, he is sufficiently ex- 
plicit, and frequently quite original in his method of description; 
but the comparative anthropologist demands more than this now. 
The volumes of instructions issued by the Societe dAnthropologie, 
by the Anthropological Institute, by the German government to 
the merchant marine, by the Austrian government, and by other an- 
thropological societies, attest the anxiety of leading savants to 
reduce every investigation to absolute measurement. With 
reference to the psychological characteristics of the various tribes, 
Mr. Powers is more explicit ; indeed the author is again at home 
and leaves nothing to be desired as he lays bare, in order, the 
good and the bad that are in the Indians whom he is describing. 
This discriminating power is well illustrated by a remark of Mr. 
Powers concerning the Wintun, p. 229. "With that toughness 
and tenacity of life characterizing some of the lower order of be- 
ings, they have lived on and possess their homes while better 
and braver races have gone to oblivion." 

In the culture-historical portion of the work, the author is 
decidedly in his proper element. Nothing has escaped his eye. 
As he proceeds from tribe to teribe, we have recorded for us every 
article of diet and drink throughout the year, and all the herbs 
that enter into their pharmacopoeia; the size and shape, the 
material, and the mode of construction of their dwellings, together 
with their furniture, vessels, and appurtenances ; the style of dress 
of both sexes, and of all ages, classes, and occasions ; their im- 
plements of every craft with the manner of using them ; their 
games and pastimes, especially their gambling, of which they are 
passionately fond; their music, over which the author grows, 
once at least, quite sentimental, p. 212 ; their domestic life in the 
marriage relation and in the management of children, including 
the discussion of prostitution and adultery, and the curse of in- 
fanticide; their social system and customs, together with their 
governmental organization and administration ; last of all their 
religion, which has no " idea of the 'Great Spirit,' for these people are 
realistic and seek to personify everything," nor of ''happy hunting 
grounds," for the indolent Californian, reared in his balmy clime 
knows nothing of the fierce joy of the Dakota hunter, but believes 
in a heaven of " hedonic ease and luxury." A valuable addition 
to the work is the collection of vocabularies made principally by 
Mr. Powers and Mr. George Gibbs and collated in the appendix. 
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The remarks of Mr. Powers upon these dialects, both in the 
introduction and throughout the volume add greatly to the value 
of this linguistic material. The following table will give some 
idea of the contents of the work and of the accompanying voca- 
bularies. 
Linguistic Stocks : 

Chapters VI.— IX., XL, XIII. 

" IV. and V. Vocabularies pag> 

I., II. ,111. 
No description. " 

Chapters X. and XI. " 

XIV., XV. and XXI. 

XVI.— XX. and XXII. 

XXIII.— XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXX.— XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXV. 
No description. " 



Located on Linguistic Map. 



460. 
447- 
474- 
478. 

483- 
491. 
518. 
607. 
none. 
601. 
586. 
536. 
S70. 
568. 
560. 



1 Tinneh. 

2 Yurok. 

3 Karok. 

4 Chimariko. 

5 Wishosk. 

6 Yuki. 

7 Porno. 

8 Wintun. 

9 Shasta. 

10 Modok. 

11 Achomawi. 

12 Maidu. 

13 Mutsun. 

14 Yokuts. 

15 San Antonio. 

16 Santa Barbara. 

17 Washo. 

18 Shoshoni. 

19 Yuma. " " " 

Accompanying the volume is an excellent colored map pre- 
pared under the immediate supervision of Major Powell, and 
locating each of the nineteen stocks as nearly as it can be done, 
considering the fickleness and migratory habits of the Indians and 
the crowding of the white settlers. 

Anthropological News. — On the 5th of April, Mr. Albert S. 
Gatschet read a paper before the American Philosophical Society 
on the " Timucua Language," formerly spoken in the eastern part 
of Florida as far south as Tampa Bay. The paper is based upon 
the works of Padre F. Pareja, in the Library of the N. Y. His- 
torical Society. In one of the volumes Mr. Gatschet found a 
loose sheet of paper on which a Mexican had carefully tran- 
scribed the Lord's Prayer from a volume entitled " Explicacion 
de la ' Doctrina' que compuso el Cardinal Belarmino por man- 
dado del Sefior Papa Clemente VIII. Traduida en lengua Flori- 
dana por el Padre Fr. Gerorio Muoilla, &c, &c, Mexico, 1635." 

No. 318 of the Smithsonian Publications is an illustrated quarto 
brochure of 35 pages and 10 plates, entitled " On the Remains 
of Later Prehistoric Man obtained from the caves in the Catherina 
Archipelago, Alaska Territory, and especially from the caves of 
the Aleutian Islands," by W. H. Dall. In the first part of the 
paper the author calls attention to the differences between the 
Kaniag'muts, or typical Eskimo tribes, and the Aleuts, or Aleu- 
tian Islanders. Pie then refers to the burial customs of the latter, 
especially at the time of their first discovery by the Russians. 
The chief attraction of the contribution is the illustrated descrip- 
tion of the collection of mummies or desiccated bodies from a 
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cave in the island of Kagamil, one of the group known as the 
Islands of the Four Mountains, or Four Craters. These mum- 
mies were deposited in the National Museum in 1874, and quite 
extended notices were published at the time ; but Mr. Dall's pub- 
lication has brought the information into a permanent form. The 
heliotype plates are beautifully executed and greatly help the 
understanding of the text. 

It gives us great pleasure to welcome the first number of The 
American Antiquarian : A Quarterly Journal devoted to Early 
American History, Ethnology and Archaeology. Edited by the 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, and published by Brooks, Schinkel & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The leading article is upon Ancient Garden 
Beds of Michigan, by Bela Hubbard, illustrated by four plates, 
which the binder has carelessly inserted in the wrong order. The 
article of next importance is by the editor, upon the Discovery 
of the Ohio: Early Maps of the Great West. The other articles, 
which our space does not allow us to particularize, are all valua- 
ble materials to be worked up eventually into a comprehensive 
work on North American Archaeology. 

Anales del Museo Nacional de Mexico, Entrega 3", contains 
two archaeological papers: "Un cincel de bronze de los antiguos 
Aztecas," Sr. D. G. Mendoza, and "Codice Mendozino : Ensayo 
de descrifacion geroglifica," per Senor Don Manuel Orozco y 
Berra. 

In the February number of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute is a communication entitled " Customs of the New Cale- 
donian Women belonging to the Nancaushy Tine, or Stuart's 
Lake Indians, Natotin Tine, or Babines, and Nantley Tine, or 
Frazer's Lake Tribe, from Information supplied by Gavin Hamil- 
ton, Chief Factor of the Hudson's Bay Company Service. The 
same journal contains the report of the Anthropometric Com- 
mittee, with color-plates; The Ethnology of Germany, II; The 
Germans of Caesar, H. H. Howorth ; The Migrations of the Sax- 
ons, Part III, id. ; The Croats, id. ; Flint Flakes from Egypt, 
Capt. R. Burton ; Notes on Socotra, Capt. F. M. Hunter ; Aus- 
tralian Languages and Traditions, Rev. C. C. Greenway, Thomas 
Honery, Mr. McDonald, John Rowley, Dr. Creed, C. H. E. Car- 
michael. 

Mr. Francis Galton read a paper before the London Anthropo- 
logical Institute, April 30th, on composite portraits made by 
combining those of various persons into a single resultant figure. 
A good report of the method is given in The Academy, May 1 1. 
In the same number is a brief report of a paper by Mr. C. Stani- 
land Wake on " The Origin of the Classificatory System of Re- 
lationships used among Primitive People." The author takes 
issue with Mr. Morgan's explanation of the classificatory system 
as having originated in the practice of marriage among con- 
sanguinei. 
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The latest advices from Paris bring word that instead of the 
"Seances plenieres internationales," there will be a congres inter- 
national des sciences anthropologiques, beginning June 24th, and 
continuing three days. The latest advices report over three hun- 
dred French exhibitors and nearly as many foreign. 

By some misdirection of the subscription we have been deprived 
of the Revne d' ' Antliropologie for a year, but the numbers for 
January and April of the present year come to make amends for 
the loss. The January number opens with a paper by the editor 
upon the brain of the gorilla. The author admits that the pro- 
gress of research has taken this investigation somewhat away from 
anthropology. " Les transformistes s'accordent generalement a 
reconnaitre que l'liomme ne pent descendre d'aucun des anthro- 
poides connus, ni meme d'aucun autre genre vivant." The second 
paper is by A. Hovelacque upon the classification of languages 
in anthropology. The author first examines the geographical, 
physiological and psychological methods and rejects them. He 
then seeks to divide languages by structure simply without any 
regard to relationship. " Two idioms may be monosyllabic, 
agglutinative or inflected, without having any bond of relation- 
ship. The Basque and the Japanese are both agglutinative, but 
their roots are entirely distinct. The natural classification of 
language does not accord in any way with the anthropological 
classifications which the present state of the science presents. 
Originally, language corresponded to race, that is to say certain 
races have given birth to linguistic systems similarly diverse, but 
the revolutions of time have broken up all that. The unfortunate 
maxim " Like race, like language," has retarded the progress of 
anthropology and linguistics. 

The article by Dr. E. Hamy, upon the First Inhabitants of 
Mexico, has already been noticed in the Naturalist. 

In the Revue Critique the work of Dr. Boudin upon Patho- 
logical Anthropology is extensively noticed. The author en- 
deavors to trace out the relation between race and diseases, such 
as pulmonary phthisis, variola, syphilis, malarial fevers, yellow 
fever, cholera, and the bite of serpents, and also the amount of 
vital resistance and the longevity of various races. 

The Revue Prehistorique is conducted by M. G. de Mortillet, 
and consists of short, pointed articles upon the papers and works 
which have appeared in this department. The review of works 
and journals occupies fifty-four pages. From page 158-184 is 
the text in full of Dr. Broca's address before the French Asso- 
ciation last summer upon the fossil races of Western Europe. 
The number closes with the Bibliographical Bulletin. The work 
is really the anthropologists' vade tnecum, and it is hoped will re- 
ceive the liberal patronage which it deserves. 

Those interested in the relation of the phonograph to phonology 
will find interesting articles upon the subject in Nature, almost 
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every number containing something from such able men as Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, etc. 

The third livraison of Materiaux contains the following articles 
of general import: Tombeaux du temps des habitations lacustres 
en Suisse, Rode; Huitieme congres annuel de la Societe Alle- 
mande d' anthropologic, by Graf Gundaker Wurmbrand ; L'age 
de la pierre dans les souvenirs et les superstitions populaires, E. 
Cartailhac ; Armes et Objets de parure- des cabinets de l'Univer- 
sitie jaguellone a Cracovie, Ernest Chantre ; Le Musee des an- 
tiquites nationales de Saint Germain-en-Laye, H. Mazard. 

Attention is called to the following titles: An inquiry into the 
reputed poisonous nature of the arrows of the South-sea Island- 
ers, by Dr. A. B. Messer, Jour, of the Anthrop. Institute, Feb., 
1878; The Ethnology of Germany, Parts II and III, H. H. 
Howorth, id. ; Australian Languages, &c, several papers, id. ; 
Flint Flakes from Egypt, by Capt. R. F. Burton, id.; The Spread 
of the Slavs, Part I: The Croats, by H. H. Howorth, id. ; Notes 
on Socotra, by Capt. F. M. Hunter, id.; The Characteristics of 
the Malayo-Polynesians, by the Rev. S. J. Whitmee, id. ; 
Amusements of the English People, by G. Turner, Nineteenth 
Century, Dec; English Folk-lore, Leisure Hour, Jan. ; La Chro- 
nologic prehistorique, &c, Revue Scientifique, Jan. 19; L'histoire 
de la civilization et la science de la nature, by M. Dubois Rey- 
mond, id. ; Primitive Property, by M. Laveleye, translated by G. 
R. L. Marriott, and published by McMillan & Co.; The Verhand- 
luugen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologic, Ethnologie, 
und Urgeschichte for 1877, contains very important contributions 
to general anthropology; Einige Bemerkungen uber die urge- 
schichte Nord deutschlands, Das Aasland, No. 8, 1878; Review 
of Schliemann's work, id, No. 7; Les trois premieres Annees de 
l'Enfant, by Bernard Perez (Balliere, Paris) ; The Art of prehis- 
toric Greece, by A. H. Sayce, Academy, March 2d; Art-weaving 
among the Ancients, by T. Nelson Dale, Perm Monthly, Feb.; 
Le Khedive et L'Egypte, by M. Van der Berg; Revue Scientifique, 
Jan. 26th ; War rites of the Zulu-Kaffirs, United Service Magazine, 
Nov. 3d ; The Leading Religions of the World, by Sir P. Col- 
quhoun, a paper read before the Royal Society of Literature, 
Feb. 27th ; Die orientalische Frage als cultur-Frage, by Fredrich 
von Hellwald, Das Ausland No. 5, 6 and 7; Primitive culture of 
the Babylonians, by W. bt. Chad Boscawen, reviewed in Academy, 
March 9th ; Culturgeschichte des Orients miter den Chalifen, by 
A. Von Kremer, reviewed in Academy, Feb. 2d and March 16th ; 
Polyandry in Northern Hindustan, by J. Muir, Indian Antiquary, 
Nov., 1877; Slavonians and Rajpoots, by Sir Henry Maine, 
Nineteenth Century, Dec. ; Tableau des Progres faits dans l'etude 
des langues, de l'histoire, et des traditions religieuses de 1'Orient 
pendant les annees 1875 and 1876, by Ernest Renan, Annates 
Philosoplde Chretienne, Nov. 12th; New Zealand and the South- 
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sea Islanders, by Sir Julius Vogel, London Colonial Institute. — 
Otis T. Mason, Washington, D. C. 

The publishers of the Naturalist furnish the editor of this 
department with a few separate impressions of the Anthropological 
Notes, and he will cheerfully supply copies to contributors of 
short sketches if they will send their address. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

Glacial Phenomena in British Columbia. — In a recent pam- 
phlet, entitled " On the Superficial Geology of British Columbia," 
Mr. G. M. Dawson draws fresh attention to the moraines, glacial 
grooves and ice marks in north-western America. His conclusions 
which we append are of a good deal of interest in connection 
with the former statements made as to the lack of glacial de- 
posits in Alaska and neighboring regions southward. 

1 . The character of the rock striation and fluting on the south-east- 
ern peninsula of Vancouver island shows that at one time a great 
glacier swept over it from north to south. The glacier must have 
filled the Strait of Georgia, with a breadth, in some places, of over 
fifty miles, and a thickness of ice near Victoria of considerably 
over six hundred feet. Traces of the glaciers are also found 
on San Juan island, and the coast of the mainland. 

2. The deposits immediately overlying the glaciated rocks, be- 
sides hard material locally developed, and probably representing 
moraine profonde, consist of sandy clays and sands, which have 
been arranged in water, and in some places contain marine shells. 
These, or at least their lower beds, were probably formed at the 
foot of the glacier when retreating, the sea standing considerably 
higher than at present. 

3. Observations in the northern part of the Strait of Georgia, 
and the fjords opening into it — where the sources of the great 
glacier must have been, show ice-action to a height of over 3000 
feet on the mountain sides. The fjords north of the Strait of 
Georgia show similar traces. Terraces along, the coast of the 
mainland are very seldom seen, and have never been observed at 
great elevations. 

4. In the interior plateau of British Columbia there is a system 
of glaciation from north to south, of which traces have been ob- 
served at several localities above 3000 feet. Subsequent glacia- 
tion, radiant from the mountain-ranges, is also found. 

5. The superficial deposits of the interior may be classified as 
unmodified and modified. The former, representing the Boulder- 
clay, hold many water-rounded stones, with some glacier-marked, 
and occurs at all heights up to over 5000 feet. The latter character- 
ize nearly all localities below 3000 feet, and are most extensively 
developed in the northern low country, where they appear as a fine 
white sill or loess. 

6. The interior is marked with shore-lines and terraces from the 



